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persist in observing them long after their usefulness is past.
They are dead, and in reverencing them we are dealing
with death Instead of life. If they are not buried when
they are dead they become fetters, holding man back and
hampering him in his journey towards godhead and the life
more abundant. It is from these dead tyrannies that Shaw
would deliver us, as a good forester strips a tree of the ivy
strangling it. It is life that matters: nothing else. And
life is dynamic, never static; ever changing, never stilL
Let men and women, then, open their gates and the windows
of their souls to the New and to the Changing, and let the
spirit of revolt and heresy and immorality blow freely through
the rooms of their minds, for in these is life. And to make
way for these, let them first throw out their dead, ruthlessly
and, in a very real sense, religiously. To use one of Shaw's
favourite metaphors, we must be careful to empty out our
dirty water before pouring in our clean.
We are no longer surprised, therefore, when Bernard
Shaw describes as follows his career and his purpose as a
playwright. 'I am not an ordinary playwright in general
practice. I am a specialist in immoral and heretical plays.'
Seeing that this statement was addressed to the Lord
Chamberlain's Department, we can imagine the impish glee
with which he chose and penned its strictly accurate and
perfectly serious wording. Continuing, he says: 'I write
plays with the deliberate object of converting the nation to
my opinion in these matters. I have no other effectual
incentive to write plays, as I am not dependent on the
theatre for my livelihood. If I were prevented from pro-
ducing immoral and heretical plays, I should cease to write
for the theatre, and propagate my views from the platform
and through books/ He could hardly have made his
position clearer.
Instead of regarding the plays, then, as mere vehicles for
jokes, or as acrobatic spectacles with most of the characters
on their heads and the arguments turning cartwheels, we
must regard them as essentially serious attacks upon society.
Looked at from their author's standpoint, therefore, the
plays range not from farce to near tragedy, or from comedy
to melodrama, but rather from slum-landlordism to mill-